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Nov  1775):  Today  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the  basic  articles  which 
govern  the  Navy.  Drafted  by  John  Adams  and  his  Marine  Committee,  they  are 
called  “ Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  Colonies.”  The  forty 
paragraphs  of  laws  are  fashioned  after  British  examples.  Some  people  feel  that 
^they  are  inadequate.  The  Rules  sketchily  define  rights  and  duties  of  officers, 
reports  required  and  punishments  for  rule  infractions.  Flogging  up  to  12  lashes 
£and  a daily  rum  issue  are  authorized  while  swearing  is  viewed  as  a crime.  The 
’Rules  are  expected  to  remain  in  effect  until  the  war  for  freedom  ends. 


Air  Force  basic  training  - first  step 


by  d.g.  francis 

“When  you  arrive,  an  Air  Force 
guide  will  meet  you  at  the  airport  in 
San  Antonio,  TX,  and  you’ll  board  a 
bus  for  Lackland  Air  Force  Base. 
‘Gateway  to  the  Air  Force,’  it’s  called. 


to  tomorrow 


All  trainees  report  there.  It’s  where 
basic  training  is  held. 

“Your  first  step  will  be  at  the 
personnel  processing  center.  There 
you’ll  be  assigned  to  a flight  (a  training 
unit)  along  with  40  or  50  other 
women.  You’ll  get  to  know  them  well 
during  the  next  six  weeks.  You  may 
even  maintain  contact  with  some  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  You’ll  train 
together,  work  and  play  together,  de- 
pend upon  each  other  and  learn  from 
one  another.  You’ll  develop  that 
special  camaraderie  that  comes  from 
working  together. 


(Air  Force  photos) 


The  basic  trainees’  best  friend,  from  the  day  of  arrival  at  Lackland  AFB,  (above 
left)  throughout  the  six  weeks  of  training  is  the  training  instructor  (above  right). 
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A basic  trainee  gets  the  personal  touch  (above  left)  during  clothing  issue,  while  (center)  another  new  trainee  exchanges  her 
western  style  footware  for  Air  Force  oxfords.  Above  right,  two  new  roommates  take  a break  from  getting  to  know  each  other 
to  get  acquainted  with  making  a bed  - Air  Force  style. 
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“Teamwork  is  a heavy  thing  in 
basic.  It’s  emphasized  - the  teamwork 
you  learn  now  will  come  in  handy 
later  when  you  find  yourself  working 
in  a supply  warehouse  or  on  a flight 
line  someplace.  One  specialist  may 
order  a jet  engine,  but  several  others 
will  install  it.  Teamwork.” 

Those  were  the  words  of  but  one 
young  woman  regarding  Air  Force 
basic  training.  Still  a little  worried 
about  facing  basic?  Relax.  Everyone  is 
a bit  apprehensive  about  the  unknown. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  stories  that 
have  circulated  about  basic.  You  know 
the  ones  - crowded  barracks,  bad  food, 
loss  of  dignity,  midnight  marches  with 
50  pound  packs.  Tales  from  the  past 
have  even  mentioned  harassment, 
hazing  and  little  or  no  sleep  as  charac- 
teristic of  basic.  Well,  the  simple  fact  is 
that  there  is  no  truth  to  these 
“myths.” 

For  thousands  of  young  women 


A group  of  “Rainbows,  ” new  arrivals  at  Lackland,  gets  some  initial  pointers 
from  one  of  their  instructors. 


yearly,  basic  training  is  viewed  as  the 
quickest  six  weeks  of  their  lives.  Some 
see  it  as  satisfying;  others,  rewarding. 
For  many  it  is  easy,  while  a few 
struggle.  As  with  any  endeavor,  there 
are  those  who  falter  and  dropout, 
unable  to  meet  the  challenge.  And,  in 
some  instances,  a few  “toughies”  are 
softened  up.  But  on  the  whole,  this 
period  of  training  is  a learning  process 
with  good,  friendly  people  helping 
each  other  along  the  way. 

Key  to  basic  training  is  probably  the 
first  couple  of  days.  They  happen  fast. 


but  the  impact  of  that  initial  adjust- 
ment sets  the  tone  for  the  remainder 
of  the  six  weeks.  Attitude  plays  an 
important  role  during  this  and  later 
times.  Everything  that  happens  should 
be  accepted  as  a challenge,  a chance  to 
learn,  develop  and  test  your  capabili- 
ties both  mentally  and  physically.  Do 
not  take  occurrences  as  personal 
affronts. 

During  those  initial  days,  stay  cool. 
Remember,  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  graduated  before,  so  it  cannot  be 
too  difficult.  Until  you  receive  your 


first  uniform  issue,  you  and  your  unit 
members  might  be  referred  to  by  the 
name  “rainbows.”  This  is  due  to  the 
multicolored  clothing  worn  by  the 
enlistees  when  reporting  to  basic.  With 
that  “crisis”  over,  orientations  begin 
and  include  the  commander,  training 
staff,  legal  office  and  the  chaplain. 
Military  records  are  started,  shots  re- 
ceived and  hair  styled  so  it  is  above  the 
shoulders  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  wearing  of  military  head  gear. 

The  hectic  pace  really  begins  right 
from  the  beginning.  A new  language 
and  odd  symbols  are  learned,  as  is 
drilling.  You  are  taught  to  make  beds 
so  tight  that  “a  brick  could  bounce  off 
of  them.”  Shoes  must  be  shined, 
laundry  done,  letters  written,  lessons 
studied.  In  a short  period  of  time,  you 
will  be  astounded  as  to  what  you  are 
capable  of  learning  and  doing. 

Before  you  realize  it,  basic  is  more 
than  half  over  and  you  are  visiting  a 
career  counselor  to  determine  what 
schooling  and  jobs  you  are  qualified 
for  in  the  Air  Force.  Your  mind  will 
wander  back  to  those  discussions  held 
with  friends,  counselors  and  recruiters 
concerning  basic  and  what  it  would  be 
like.  They  mentioned  the  obstacle 
course,  the  option  for  weapons  famil- 
iarization and  firing,  hour  upon  hour 
of  classroom  work,  community 
showers,  modern  air  conditioned 
dorm-style  living  quarters.  These 
things  and  more  will  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  time  you  visit  your 
counselor. 

As  you  can  see,  the  dark,  murky 
world  of  basic  training  turns  out  to  be 
a six  week  flash  in  life,  filled  with 
learning,  challenges,  friends  and  ad- 
venture. It  is  a time  of  self  reevaluation 
that  seems  at  once  like  a year  and  a 
moment.  As  quickly  as  you  arrive,  you 
will  be  departing  for  more  schooling,  a 
new  job  with  new  friends  and  more 
experiences. 

Through  basic  training,  you  learn  to 
become  an  efficient  member  of  the  Air 
Force  team.  When  it’s  over,  you  will 
be  the  one  with  the  “boot  camp” 
stories  to  tell  and  reminisce  about. 


Above,  a trainee  stands  inspection,  while  below,  a flight  gets  in  some  group 
study  as  part  of  Air  Force  Basic  Training  at  Lackland  AFB. 


\ 
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As  the  small  gunboat  steamed  ahead 
carefully  at  eight  knots,  an  enemy  ship 
was  sighted.  Men  scurried  to  battle 
stations  while  the  captain  called  to  the 
fireroom  for  more  speed.  Immediately, 
the  sweaty,  cramped  together,  soot 
darkened  boilermen  set  about 
shoveling  more  coal  to  create  power 
for  the  requested  speed. 

This  picture  of  the  Navy’s  earlier 
boiler  technician  (BT)  was  not 
glamorous  or  heroic.  And,  those 
people  were  not  always  the  most 
heralded  of  the  crew.  But  today,  with 
modernization,  the  BT  has  gained  re- 
spect, received  quality  training,  be- 
come a highly  skilled  technician  and 
is  often  sought  after  by  the  civilian  job 
market. 


pressure  for  gunboat  power.  (Courtesy 
of  ALL  HANDS  Magazine) 


If  it’s  true  that  a naval  vessel  is  not 
effective  unless  it  moves  and  maneu- 
vers, then  the  BT  might  be  considered 
indispensable.  He  is  like  the  center  on  a 
football  team.  For  the  operation  to  be 
a success,  both  must  deliver  the  key 
element  - be  it  steam  or  the  ball  - at 
the  right  moment. 


BT  records  gauge  readings  while 
top  watch  monitors  boiler  pres- 
sure and  awaits  orders  from  the 
bridge.  (Photo  by  PHI  Tom 
MacManus,  USN) 


During  early  Navy  training,  the  BT 
receives  a comprehensive  background 
in  all  aspects  of  boiler  systems  and 
their  associated  components.  In  later 
phases,  he  studies  trouble  shooting  of 
the  system,  repairs,  fuel  and  water 
chemistry  and  the  reading  of  gauges. 
The  chemistry  learned  in  connection 
with  testing  fuel,  steam  and  water  is 
equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  college 
chemical  engineering  courses. 

Once  into  the  fireroom  of  a ship, 
the  BT’s  tasks  are  many.  He  may 
operate  pumps  or  air  compressors, 
light  off  and  extinguish  boilers,  inspect 
equipment,  keep  gauge  reading  records 
and  even  operate  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment. The  BTs  are  divided  into  teams 
or  watches  which  work  during  particu- 
lar shifts.  This  ensures  that  the  steam 
plant  has  a crew  working  it  constantly. 
The  senior  man  present  - top  watch  - is 
the  supervisor  of  each  team. 

Fresh  water  is  a precious  com- 
modity on  board  a ship.  Since  enough 
cannot  be  carried  to  meet  all  needs  on 
a long  trip,  the  BTs  operate  a water 
distillery  plant.  They  provide  H2O  for 
drinking,  clothes  laundering,  cooking 
and  showering.  Nobody  loves  a BT 
more  than  the  person  taking  a hot 
shower  aboard  ship.  In  addition  to 
testing  and  treating  drinking  water, 
boiler  water  is  checked  for  chloride 


Tests  are  conducted  on  boiler  fuel 
in  order  to  locate  sediment  or 
water  contamination. 


BT  “ lights  off”  a boiler,  the  first  step 
in  producing  power.  (Photo  by  JOCS 
T.J.  Reilly,  USN) 


content,  hardness  and  alkilinity.  Bad 
water  could  deteriorate  boiler  metal 
and  affect  steam  pressure. 

Aboard  ship,  the  boiler  techs  are  a 
close-knit  group.  They  realize'  their 
importance  to  the  mission  of  a ship,  as 
does  the  crew.  Civilian  employers  also 
feel  this  way  and  often  keep  track  of 
BTs  in  case  they  decide  to  leave  the 
service.  Job  offers  made  to  former 
boiler  techs  include  stationary  engi- 
neer, boiler-shop  mechanic,  heating 
plant  operator,  stationary  fireman, 
pumpman,  steam  fitter  and  boiler  in- 
spector. 

Excitement  runs  high  in  the  fire- 
room  when  commands  come  down 
from  the  bridge.  In  the  attempt  to 
quickly  and  successfully  meet  the  re- 
quest, an  overabundance  of  power 
may  be  produced.  But,  as  one  BT 
explained,  “There  is  a lot  of  self- 
satisfaction  when  you  work  around 
the  clock  on  a $3  million  chunk  of 
metal  and  you  light  it  off  and  it  works. 
Everybody  comes  down  and  pats  you 
on  the  back.” 

As  with  many  Navy  fields,  that  of 
BT  is  changing.  A more  sophisticated 
steam  plant  is  being  used  in  new 
frigates  and  aircraft  carriers.  Today’s 
modern  fireroom  is  cooler,  less 
crowded,  easier  to  operate  and  auto- 
mated. However,  manual  operation  of 


the  system  is  still  needed  at  times. 
While  the  new  plant  lessens  the  labor, 
it  increases  the  scope  of  activities  and 
the  technical  knowledge  that  a BT 
must  possess.  This  wisdom  is  obtained 
at  the  Navy’s  new  and  only  onshore 
1200  PSI  steam  plant  located  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center,  IL. 
By  training  in  this  replica  power 
system,  the  BT  is  well  prepared  to  join 
a ship’s  fireroom  crew  and  perform 
immediately  instead  of  learning  after 
he  arrives. 

Another  major  change  in  the  BT 
field  is  the  addition  of  women.  While 
they  cannot  presently  be  stationed 
aboard  combat  vessels,  they  may  work 
as  inspectors,  instructors  and  mainte- 


Gauges  are  monitored  in  the  console 
room  of  the  new  1200  PSI  power 
plant  - fireroom  is  in  the  background. 
(Photo  by  JOCS  T.J.  Reilly,  USN) 

nance  repair  people  ashore.  For  ex- 
ampie,  women  BTs  are  now  serving 
with  the  Shore  Support  Group,  San 
Diego,  and  the  Development  and  Train- 
ing Center  Maintenance  Assistance 
Detachment,  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  challenge  of  being  a boiler 
technician  is  taking  a giant,  com- 
plicated system,  mastering  its  opera- 
tion and  repair  and  making  it  perform 
for  the  good  of  the  ship.  Satisfaction  is 
gained  in  seeing  the  results  of  hard 
work  - the  movement  of  the  vessel  or 
the  taking  of  a shower.  No  longer  is 
the  job  one  of  coal  shoveling  and  little 


gratitude.  Now,  like  the  football 
center,  the  key  roll  of  the  BT  in 
delivering  what  is  needed  to  make  the 
play  work,  is  appreciated. 

When  the  command,  “Increase  42 
revolutions,”  comes  to  the  modern 
fireroom,  the  BT  can  monitor  the 
gauges  as  the  power  is  increased  auto- 
matically. But,  his  role  has  not  dimin- 
ished in  importance  or  responsibility. 
For,  the  day-to-day  success  of  a fleet 
or  single  ship  may  depend  on  the 
technical  competence  of  this  highly 
trained  individual  the  boiler 
technician. 


The  boiler  technician  - key  to  pro- 
ducing po  wer  for  the  Navy ’s  ships. 


Guided  missile  light  cruiser  “ steams ” 
out  to  sea  from  port.  (US  Navy  photo) 
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MOVE  OUT!  - Recon  Marines  move  into  the  woods  at  the  start  of  their  mission. 


the  brush,  a camouflage 


The  six  Marines  stealthily  and 
slowly  move  through  the  underbrush. 

Suddenly  they  stop  ...  the  lead  man 
has  raised  his  hand.  All  drop  to  the 
ground  as  the  team  leader  moves  up  to 
investigate  the  problem.  The  reason 
for  halting  is  an  enemy  ambush  less 


than  200  meters  ahead. 

Anything  less  than  a trained  eye  - 
used  to  observing  a small  movement  or 
other  - than  - natural  looking  foliage  - 
would  not  have  seen  the  four  enemy 
soldiers  alongside  the  team’s  path  of 
advancement. 


Recon  Marine 

The  eyes  and  ears 


of  the  Corps 

by  t.d.  Stephens 


HUH???  - The  six-man  Marine  Re- 
connaissance Team  is  almost  invisible 
in  the  dense  underbrush. 


(Re)  Con  Artist  - The  Marine  Reconnaissance  Team’s  navigator  sketches  terrain 
features  as  part  of  the  team ’s  intelligence  gathering  mission. 
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Quickly,  the  team  leader  makes  his 
decision.  Although  outnumbering  the 
enemy  and  knowing  his  location,  the 
ambush  site  is  avoided.  The  team’s  job 
is  reconnaissance,  not  combat. 

After  passing  the  danger  area,  the 
unit  halts  and  hides  the  gear  being 
carried  - packs,  rations,  ammo,  mines 
and  other  materials  making  up  each 
man’s  50  pound  load.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  is  spent  resting,  standing 
guard  and  waiting  for  night  when 
movement  will  be  safer. 

One  man  doesn’t  sleep  much.  His 
job  is  recording  everything  seen  and 
done  during  the  patrol  mission.  Re- 
ferred to  as  the  navigator  or  pacer,  this 


ing  and  rifle  barrel  pushed  through 
| wine  watches  for  the  enemy. 


CONTACT  - Recon  team  Marines  keep  close  watch  as  the  team  leader  radios 
headquarters 


individual  maps  the  terrain  where  the 
enemy  is  thought  to  be,  photographs 
important  land  features  and  takes  soil 
samples  for  use  in  determining  if  the 
land  can  hold  armor  and  heavy  equip- 
ment. He  also  sketches  anything  that 
might  help  others  in  later  planning  of 
major  operations  in  the  area. 


The  navigator  goes  about  his  work, 
but  thinks  back  to  the  start  of  the 
operation.  Team  members  were  air 
dropped  into  the  area  at  night.  With 
the  point  man  leading,  the  unit  care- 
fully moved  into  the  forest.  The  assist- 
ant team  leader  took  the  left  flank 
position  while  the  navigator  anchored 


HEAVY!  - Toting  50-60-pound  packs.  Recon  Marines  cover  mile  after  mile 
without  stopping. 
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the  right  flank.  Centered  in  the  forma- 
tion was  the  team  leader,  located 
where  he  could  control  the  unit  with 
arm  - and  - hand  signals.  The  radioman 
stayed  close  to  the  leader  to  ensure 
fast  access  to  radio  communications. 
Finally,  the  rear  security  rifleman 
moved  in  his  peculiar  way  - turning  in 
a 360  degree  circle  every  few  steps  - to 
protect  the  unit  rear  from  attack. 

Shortly  after  departing  the  drop 
area,  the  point  man  motioned  every- 
one to  come  up  on  a line.  Once  in 
position  near  a creek,  the  team  moved 
quickly  and  silently  across  the  water  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  different  from 
the  usual  one-at-a-time  movement 
normally  used.  This  mass  action,  how- 
ever, left  nothing  for  the  enemy  to  see 
a second  time. 

As  the  navigator’s  thoughts  focus 
back  to  the  present,  he  sees  the  guard 
waking  up  the  rest  of  the  team.  All 
leave  their  gear  hidden  but  gather  up 
weapons,  a few  grenades  (for  diversion 
in  case  of  discovery  by  the  enemy)  and 
the  radio. 

A quick,  cold  meal  of  special  dehy- 
drated rations  is  eaten  and  the  team 
moves  to  a position  overlooking  a 


ALL  TOGETHER  NOW  - A six-man  recon  team  prepares  to  cross  a stream  "on 
line.  ” 


THEN  TO  COVER  - After  crossing  the  steam,  the  Recon  Marines  break  for  cover. 
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ROUTE  CHECK  - The  team  leader  checks  his  location  with  the  aid  of  a map 
and  compass  as  the  radioman  waits  to  call  headquarters  with  the  team’s 
position. 


INCHING  UP  - A Recon  Marine  calls  in  artillery  fire  and  an  air  strike  on  the 
enemy  in  artist  Howard  Terpning’s  combat  art  drawing. 


valley  where  the  enemy  is  thought  to 
be  located.  Prior  intelligence  is  correct 
and  an  enemy  battalion  is  spotted.  The 
navigator  tries  to  determine  which  unit 
it  is,  how  many  people  are  in  it  and 
what  equipment  they  have.  Observa- 
tion by  the,  entire  team  continues 
throughout  the  following  day. 

Now  that  the  long  range  reconnais- 
sance patrol  has  been  completed,  the 
team  rapidly  moves  to  a predesignated 
pickup  zone.  There,  aircraft  will  arrive 
and  move  the  unit  back  to  the  safety 
of  friendly  lines.  The  key  is  not  being 
detected  by  the  enemy  during  the 
withdrawal. 

Back  in  their  unit  area,  team 
members  will  be  questioned  by  intelli- 
gence experts  in  order  to  obtain  all 
data  each  has  gathered.  Such  material 
will  be  used  in  planning  upcoming 
attacks.  Finally,  the  patrol  will  get 
some  much  needed  sleep. 

As  should  be  evident,  the  job  of  a 
Recon  Marine  is  difficult,  exciting, 
demanding  and  important.  Only  highly 
motivated,  physically  and  mentally 
tough  Marines  can  enter  patrol  units. 
Some  recon  selectees  may  receive  air- 
borne or  scuba  training  which  makes 
them  qualified  for  special  missions.  All 
Recon  Marines  can  adjust  artillery  fire 
and  air  strikes,  operate  and  fix  radios 
and  use  a variety  of  weapons.  He  also 
must  perform  the  tasks  of  the  old 
Indian  scout  - tracking,  silent  moving, 
reading  maps,  reading  signs  in  the 
wilderness  and  traveling  fast  and  light. 

Physically,  the  Recon  Marine  must 
be  in  top  condition.  Performance  of 
his  job  demands  it.  For  example,  he- 
might  be  called  upon  to  travel  long 
periods  of  time  with  little  rest  and  be 
able  to  face  the  mental  stress  and 
tension  of  operating  behind  enemy 
lines.  Yet,  he  also  must  be  observant, 
patient  and  clear  thinking. 

Being  a Recon  Marine  means 
striving  to  be  just  a little  bit  better. 
Each  one  symbolizes  the  pride,  tradi- 
tion and  readiness  for  which  the  Corps 
is  well  known.  And  so  it  should  be, 
since  being  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  is  a critical  job. 
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LORAN. 
The  name  c 


dark-eyed  woman.  But  in  reality,  it’s 
the  title  of  a Coast  Guard  system  that 
saves  lives  and  prevents  disasters. 

LORAN  stands  for  Long  Range  Aid 
to  Navigation.  Developed  during  WW 
II,  this  navigational  system  has  become 
increasingly  used  and  more  sophisticat- 
ed. 

The  Coast  Guard  mans  strings  of 
LORAN  transmitter  sites  that  enable  a 
navigator  to  find  his  position  within  a 
few  hundred  yards.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a matter  of  seconds,  even 
under  adverse  conditions. 

The  system  works  something  like 
this.  One  station  transmits  a pulse.  A 
precise  moment  later,  another  station 
miles  away  transmits  a pulse.  Then  a 
third  station,  a distance  from  the  other 
two,  transmits  yet  another  pulse  at  a 
specific  time  interval. 

On  board  a ship  or  plane,  a navi- 
gator using  LORAN  equipment 
measures  the  time  lapse  between  re- 
ceiving the  first  pulse  and  each  of  the 
others.  These  delays  (time  intervals 
between  pulses)  have  been  calculated 
by  engineers  and  special  charts  printed 
with  lines  representing  them  from 
station  to  station.  The  navigator  tunes 
his  receiver  to  the  nearest  station  and 
reads  the  dials  to  get  delay  readings. 
He  finds  the  appropriate  lines  on  his 
chart  corresponding  to  these  delays 
and  where  the  lines  intersect  is  his 
location  at  sea  or  in  the  air. 


low 


LORAN  OPERATION:  Station  #1 
sends  out  a pulse  from  its  transmitter. 
That  pulse  reaches  Station  #2  and 
then  is  picked  up  by  the  LORAN 
receiver  aboard  a fishing  vessel  (Panel 
A).  At  a prescribed  time  interval. 
Station  #2  sends  out  a pulse  (Panel  B). 
It  reaches  the  ship’s  receiver  and  the 
time  delay  between  receiving  the  two 
pulses  is  obtained  (Panel  C).  A third 
pulse  from  another  station  provides 
another  delay  and  all  the  delays  are 
then  translated  into  lines  on  a LORAN 
map.  Where  the  lines  cross  is  the 
vessel’s  position. 
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Most  American  commerical  vessels, 
some  foreign  ships,  airlines  and  a host 
of  other  seagoing  craft  use  LORAN 
systems.  With  so  many  people  de- 
pending on  this  method  of  navigating, 
it’s  important  that  the  Coast  Guard 
keep  transmitters  accurate  and  oper- 
ating 24  hours  a day,  every  day.  To 
meet  this  committment,  a team  of  well 
trained  Coast  Guardsmen  are  needed 
at  each  station. 

A typical  LORAN  installation  is 
located  on  Nantucket  Island,  MA. 
Fourteen  of  its  26  Coast  Guard 
personnel  are  electronic  technicians. 
They  have  been  trained  at  service 
schools  to  calibrate,  repair  and  operate 
transmitters  and  related  equipment.  At 
least  one  person  is  on  watch  at  all 
times  to  maintain  and  check  the 
system. 

Frank  Stewart,  a native  of  Kansas,  is 
one  of  the  technicians  at  Nantucket. 
He’s  been  in  the  Coast  Guard  for 
almost  two  years.  He  arrived  at  his 


Coast  Guard  electronic  technician 
student  examines  equipment  which  he 
will  later  use  in  testing  LORAN  re- 
ceivers (part  of  which  is  on  the  lower 
table).  (USCG  photo) 


assignment  after  completing  38  weeks 
of  electronics  training  at  a Coast 
Guard  school.  Governor’s  Island,  New 
York  City. 

Recently,  he  has  been  standing 
watch  from  four  in  the  afternoon  until 
midnight.  During  his  watch,  he  makes 
tours  of  the  transmitter  room,  re- 
cording and  checking  equipment  oper- 
ation. He  makes  minor  repairs,  but 
calls  a senior  technician  for  serious 
problems.  His  off-duty  time  might  be 
spent  on  hobbies,  traveling,  swimming 
or  just  relaxing  on  the  beach. 

Another  individual,  Keith  Roberts, 
is  part  of  the  station’s  maintenance 


Electronic  Technician  Third  Gass 
Frank  Stewart  (above)  checks  equip- 
ment in  the  LORAN  transmitter  room 
during  his  watch.  Boardwalk  leading 
across  sandy  terrain  at  Nantucket 
helps  maintenance  men  reach  and  in- 
spect the  transmitter  antenna.  (USCG 
photo) 


team.  He  might  do  carpentry  work  one 
day,  cement  mixing  and  pouring  the 
next  day  and  landscaping  the  third. 
His  team  repairs  and  cares  for  the 
Coast  Guard  buildings  and  grounds  at 
the  LORAN  station,  as  well  as  at  their 
family  housing  area. 

Not  all  of  the  worldwide  LORAN 
stations  are  in  such  picturesque 
locations  as  Nantucket.  Some  are  in 
isolated,  foreign  areas  of  the  Pacific, 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  families  can- 
not join  the  men.  These  “boondock” 
assignments  are  usually  short,  about 
one  year,  and  are  normally  followed 
by  a duty  selected  by  the  Coast 
Guardsman.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  stations  are  not  always  on  the 
coast.  One  may  be  found,  for  example, 
in  the  farmlands  of  Dana,  IN. 

As  with  all  63  Coast  Guard  LORAN 
stations,  Nantucket  has  the  greatly 
vital  role  of  being  a guide  post  for 
thousands  of  mariners,  navigators  and 
aircraft  pilots.  The  work  may  be  hard 
or  dull  at  times,  but  it  is  rewarding  and 
generally  provides  for  relaxation  and 
enjoyment. 

LORAN  may  not  be  a pretty,  dark- 
eyed woman,  but  its  professional  role 
is  just  as  appreciated  and  necessary  in 
this  modern  world. 


Technician  uses  an  oscilloscope  to  test 
the  circuitry  of  LORAN  transmitting 
equipment  at  a station  in  Spain. 
(USCG  photo). 
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by  j.a.  schwartz 

The  infantryman  - he  is  called  the  “Queen  of  Battle.”  His 
basic  mission  has  always  been  to  close  with,  capture  or 
destroy  the  enemy. 

In  the  past,  he  earned  the  nickname  “foot  soldier”  by 
trudging  through  mud,  sand  and  snow,  and  by  walking 
miles  to  find  or  avoid  the  enemy.  This  individual  has 
tramped  throughout  American  history  from  Valley  Forge 
bleakness  to  Southeast  Asian  darkness  and  defended 
freedom  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific. 

While  the  foot  soldier’s  mission  has  not  changed,  his 
method  of  transportation  has.  Today,  he  flies. 

The  awesome  spectacle  of  modern  warfare, , as  witnessed  in 
the  field  training  exercises  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault),  reflects  the  new  infantryman  and  his 
modern  tactical  concept  - air  assault.  It’s  exciting,  terri- 
fying, devastating  and  at  times  comforting  to  realize  the 


A* 


AIR  ASSAULT 

The  foot  soldier  moves  in 


great  resources  involved  in  placing  a man  into  combat  by 
air  and  then  supporting  him  completely. 

A typical  mission  may  begin  several  days  prior  to  an  actual 
air  assault.  An  enemy  objective  is  located  by  spotter 
aircraft.  Quickly,  the  resources  of  the  new  assault  units  are 
called  into  play  for  sudden  action.  No  longer  are  four  days 
of  forced  marching  needed  to  reach  the  enemy. 

Helicopters  now  make  it  possible  in  a matter  of 
minutes. 

While  the  soldiers  prepare  for  the  opera- 
tion, Air  Force  bombers  saturate  the 
target.  Enemy  infantry  spend  a restless 
night  while  men  of  the  101st  rest  and 
make  plans  for  the  morning 
attack. 

The  early  morning  air  is 
shattered  with  the  sound  of 
Air  Force  jets  making  bomb  and 
strafing  runs  against  the  soon  to 
be  assaulted  target.  After  a hot 
breakfast,  final  staging  begins. 
Equipment  is  checked  and 
briefings  on  the  mission  given. 
All  aspects  of  the  plan  are 
covered  to  include  what  the 
enemy  might  do. 

Suddenly,  from  nowhere,  44 
troop  helicopters  appear  and 
land  to  pickup  waiting  infantry- 
men. As  the  “choppers”  are 


Cobra  gunships  give  confidence  to  soldiers.... 


loaded,  “Cobra”  gunships  circle  over- 
head, prepared  to  escort  the  men  to 
the  landing  area  and  cover  the  opera- 
tion. The  sleek  Cobras  are  armed  with 
machine  guns,  grenades,  cannon  and 
rockets.  Some  carry  missiles  for  de- 
stroying tanks. 

The  choppers  approach  the  landing 
zone  at  about  100  miles  per  hour 
while  the  infantrymen  reflect  on  their 
role  in  the  assault.  Once  the  aircraft 
hits  the  ground,  the  men  will  jump 
clear  and  move  to  designated  posi- 
tions. If  helicopters  can’t  land,  the 
troops  may  rappel  to  earth  (rappelling 
is  a method  of  descending  from  an 
aircraft  by  rope).  Enemy  resistance  is 


light  and  the  101st  “Screaming 
Eagles”  pursue  the  fleeing  foe. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  air  assault 
infantryman  becomes  the  foot  soldier 
of  old.  All  his  training  comes  into  play 
- weapons  firing,  map  and  compass 
reading,  movement,  discipline,  team- 
work and  thinking  under  stress.  How- 
ever, the  modern  support  is  still  availa- 
ble in  the  form  of  medical  evacuation 
helicopters  making  hospitals  minutes 
away  and  “Chinook”  helicopters 
ferrying  hot  food,  clothes,  ammo, 
supplies  and  replacements  into  the 
field. 

Air  assault  training  is  participated  in 
constantly  by  infantrymen  such  as 


those  in  the  101st.  It  prepares  them 
for  the  day  when  the  actions  might  be 
for  real  in  national  defense.  Being  an 
infantryman  in  such  a unit  is  not  easy 
but  is  similar  to  playing  a team  sport 
such  as  football  or  baseball.  Individual 
excellence,  position  knowledge,  use  of 
special  tools,  dedication,  physical  abili- 
ty and  teamwork  all  characterize  the 
soldier  and  the  player. 

While  the  air  assault  concept  is 
fairly  new,  the  infantryman  is  not. 
Helicopters  might  replace  feet  or  pack 
horses,  but  never  the  thinking,  moving, 
action  soldier.  As  in  the  past,  the 
infantryman  continues  to  be  the 
“Queen  of  Battle,”  even  if  he  does  fly! 


As  they  hit  the  landing  zone  in  an  air  assault 


but  their  basic  mission  is  the  same  as  any  infantryman  after 
they  leave  the  choppers. 
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Men  in  coarse  homespun  clothing,  blue  woolen 
peacoats  or  soft  deerskin  vests  and  britches,  with 
tri-cornered  hats  atop  their  heads  and  flintlock 
rifles  at  their  sides,  raised  their  mugs  of  rum. 

“Long  live  the  United  States,  and  success  to 
her  Marines!”  toasted  an  officer.  His  name  was 
Captain  Samuel  Nicholas  and  along  with  Captain 
Robert  Mullens,  he  had  been  sent  to  Philadelphia 
to  raise  two  battalions  of  Continental  Marines. 

Congress  had  just  authorized  Marine  units.  Re- 
cruits were  to  be  “good  seamen  or  so  acquainted 
with  maritime  affairs  as  to  be  able  to  serve  to 
advantage  at  sea.” 

The  date  was  10  November  1775  at  the  birth- 
!g*|  place  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  - Tun  Tavern, 
jjPII  Philadelphia.  With  the  signing  of  the  first  Marine,  a 
®|200  year  American  military  tradition  was  begun. 


